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Theo Bosctting Campus Sin 


What is the besetting sin of (the college campus) ? . . . The evidence is every- 
where about us, and all of the time. One sample is bothering some of you right 
now, and bothering still more those who this morning are huddled over their 
desks instead of being in chapel. I am thinking of the term papers that were 
assigned three and a half months ago, but are being written now on coffee 
and Benzedrine in the space of three and a half hours each. . . . The most 
appalling thing in all our life here is the way in which people who have ac- 
cepted particular jobs just don’t carry them out; and, even worse, don’t ex- 
hibit the slightest embarrassment over their failure to do what they have 
promised. . . . When still we act like junior-high schoolers . . . we do two 
kinds of serious damage. One is to the life of our college family, which 
can operate successfully and happily only through the active, responsible 
participation of itsevery member. The other harm is done to ourselves, in that 
we are blocking the way to our behaving like full adults in the next stage we 
have to face, the one beyond the college gates and after graduation. ... How 
much it will mean to every one of us, in this year and in all the years that are 
to be, if this year we train ourselves to do our jobs on time, to fulfill our 
promises without fudging or failure, to be depended on with confidence be- 
cause we have shown ourselves to be dependable in fact—Grorce HEDLEY 


in Religion on the Campus, just published by the Macmillan Co., New York. 














book-bargains 
BOOK-BARGAINS 
Book-Bargains 

oo 0 SP PED +04 


For OvuTLook readers and friends 
we have secured from publishers’ re- 
mainders some choice values in limited 
quantities. Ideal for your bookshelves 
AND for Christmas and other gifts. 
(Original price in parentheses. ) 

Take all 12 of the following for only 
$10; or individually as listed: 

__. JESUS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF MEN. 
T. G. Glover. ($1; 253 pp.) A classic 
at only 35¢. 

__. THE TRUE WOODROW WILSON, 
Crusader for Democracy. Harold G. 
Black. ($3; 270 pp.) Be ready for 
the W.W. Centennial next year. . . 
$1. 

__. YOUNG LAYMEN — YOUNG 
CHURCH. John Oliver Nelson. 
($1.75; 160 pp.) For young church 
leaders. . . 75¢. 

__. GREAT STORIES OF THE HUMAN 
SPIRIT. Whit Burnet, ed. ($2.50; 
585 pp.) Magnificent gift; Mann, 
Douglas, Benet, Wolfe stories, Only 
$1.50. 

__._ THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
Robt. S. Bilheimer. ($2.50; 181 pp.) 
Valuable reference, showing 50 years 
of growing unity. For you. . . 75¢. 

__. THAT ALL MAY BE ONE. Lesslie 
Newbigin. ($1.50; 127 pp.) A ‘’Pres- 
byterian bishop” tells the marvelous 
South India story. 75¢. 

__. THE SEX LIFE OF YOUTH. Grace 
Loucks Elliott & Harry Bone. ($1.50, 
paper; 142 pp.) A standard item. 
2 


__. JOHN R. MOTT, Architect of Co-op- 
eration and Unity. Galen M. Fisher. 
($3.50; 214 pp.) More than any 
other man, Mott guided the ecumen- 
ical movement. Here is the story. 
ae, 

__._A PRACTICING FAITH. Stuart R. 
Oglesby. ($2; 157 pp.) 15 sermons 
relating faith to life. . . $1. 

__._ THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALI- 
TY. Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.50; 
116 pp.) Aclassic. . . 75¢. 

__._ THIRTY STUDIES ABOUT JESUS. 
Edward |. Bosworth. ($1.00; 180 
pp.) Devotional studies based on the 
main events in Jesus’ life. . . 35¢. 

—_. HAZEN CLASSICS: Six books sold as 
one, in two volumes, boxed. ($3.75; 
390 pp.) A grand gift. Ged, W. M. 
Horton; Jesus, Mary Ely Lyman; 
What Is Man? R. L. Calhoun; Re- 
ligious Living, Georgia Harkness; 
Prayer and Worship, Douglas Steere; 
Christians in an Un-Christian So- 
ciety, E. F. Tittle. . . $2. 

a: |: See Only $10. 


All orders cash at these low prices. 
Postage paid. Your satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Address: Book Service, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 





Letters to the Editors 





Is ita ‘Collection’ 


‘ or an “Offering’’? 





Worship Tested by Theology 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Thank you for printing “Worship Tested 
by History” by Allen Cabaniss (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 15). His strictures against the artis- 
tic and the psychological approaches—the 
“interior decorators” and the “influencing 
people” boys—are especially good. His 
emphasis upon the historical approach is 
very much needed. Protestants sometimes 
seem to assume that the church began 
with the Reformation—or even later. We 
have the full, rich heritage of the cen- 
turies. 

Together with the historical, however, is 
there not need for worship to be tested 
by theology?—an even more valid test. 
Worship is, in the end, a physical mani- 
festation (so far as we see its outward 
exercise) of an inner faith. The “sloppy, 
haphazard attitude” mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Cabaniss, is surely the reflection of 
a faith that does not take seriously the 
awful majesty of the living God. 

If worship be tested by theology as well 
as history, I wonder whether the profes- 
sor would really say that “the collection is 
simply the collection and nothing more.” 
It can—indeed ought—to be “very quiet 
and unobstrusive.” Surely he knows that 
in the ancient church the people brought 
loaves of bread and jugs of wine which 
were received as “the offering” (not the 
collection), and from which the elements 
of the Lord’s Supper were taken; the re- 
mainder, being consecrated by the love 
of the givers, was distributed to the poor 
brethren. Then, as now, the offering is 
the symbol of our yielding ourselves to 
Christ’s service. Hence it should always 
follow the sermon to afford the people the 
opportunity of responding to the offer of 
his love which God makes in the Word. 

True worship is a conversation initiated 
by God between God and man. If it is to 
remain on the highest level, the insights 
which Professor Cabiniss has given must 
prevail. Many thanks are due him for this 
study. 

JOHN OLDMAN, JR. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Origin of Doxology 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In the August 15th article by Dr. Allen 
Cabaniss (Worship Tested By History), 
the author states that “the Long Metre 
Doxology .., is ... the last stanza of 
a full-length metrical Psalm.” In this 
he is mistaken. It is the last stanza of 
the Morning (‘‘Awake, My Soul, and With 
the Sun”) and Evening (“All Praise to 
Thee, My God, This Night”) hymns of 
Bishop Thomas Ken; the tune to which 
it is usually sung does, of course, come 
from the Genevan Psalter. It may be 
embarrassing to us to admit that the one 
common element in the common worship 
services of American Presbyterians is a 
hymn written by an Anglican bishop; but, 
nevertheless, I think we should be honest 
enough to admit its true authorship. 

Dr. Cabaniss’ article is timely. While 
I do not entirely agree with his conclu- 
sions, I am grateful that it does point out, 
if indirectly, the need in our communion 


for greater uniformity in the common 
worship services of our parish churches. 
To do so would be to follow the convic- 
tions of the Reformers, both Scottish and 
Genevan. And among other values, it 
would proclaim in a language that all men 
can understand that we are basically one 
Church, rather than many churches. 


EpwWIn R. SHort. 
Sikeston, Mo. 


Supports Stephens 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The suggestion of H. Glenn Stephens 
in THE OUTLOOK of August 15 meets my 
hearty approval. Some of our finest min- 
isters are voluntarily giving themselves to 
difficult fields which do not offer the 
“challenge” of the prospect of great 
growth, and they turn down opportunities 
for calls to much stronger churches. There 
are far too few such men, and so we Pres- 
byterians are leaving multitudes of people 
to be reached, if at all, by other denomina- 
tions. Thank God for what other denom- 
inations are doing. But it might enlist 
more strong men for these fields which 
are difficult if our colleges invited men of 
the type Mr. Stephens suggests to address 
their students. 


CHARLEs S. RAMSAY. 
Arlington, Tenn. 


Philadelphia Camp Flooded 

An island camp operated by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia on Pennington 
Island was inundated and wrecked by the 
recent flood which followed on the heels 
of Hurricane Diane. 

Some 110 boys and girls who were on 
the island when the flood first threatened 
were trapped by rapidly rising waters 
before they could be evacuated. They 
were taken off the island by 12 helicopters 
flying out of the Lakehurst, N. J., Naval 
Air Station some 14 hours before the river 
hit its flood crest. 


RADIO & TV 


Frontiers of Faith—Eugene C. Blake has 
returned as host on this Sunday program, 
NBC-TV. 





Pilgrimage—Sept. 11, Unity of Chris- 
tianity; Sept. 18, International Relations 
(UN); John S. Bonnell returns Oct. 2; 
ABC network, early Sunday afternoon. 


Columbia Church of the Air (CBS), 
Sept. 25, Geo. M. Docherty, New York 


Avenue church, Washington, D. C.; morn--: 


ing hour, see newspapers. 


Man to Man—New TV series beginning 
Oct. 1. 

Look Up and Live—Charles B. Temple- 
ton returns Oct. 2 as host; CBS-TV net- 
work; Sunday mornings. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 
night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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1955 STATISTICS 


Yearbook of American 
Churches 


Continental United States 
Religious Groups 


Mem- 
bership Churches 
I ii 63,000 
Old Catholic and Polish 
National Catholic --_ 367,918 285 
Eastern Orthodox —---- 2,024,219 1,341 
CC eee 5,500,000 4,079 
Roman Catholic ~-_--- 32,403,332 20,794 
PRORGIEEE ounce 57,124,142 273,508 


Denomination Membership 


(The membership of major Protestant 
denominations is listed below. Figures 
given in parenthesis following the name 
indicate the number of member bodies 
reporting in the group.) 


Baptist (26 bodies) ____18,448,621 
Protestant Episcopal __ 2,660,699 
Methodist (21 bodies) -11,688,002 
Lutheran (20 bodies)__ 6,818,283 
Presbyterian 

(10 bodies)  __------ 3,703,021 


Church Membership 
Percentage of the Population 


1850—16% 1920—43% 
1860—23% 1930—47% 
1900—36% 1950—57% 


1910—43% 1954— 60.3% 


Faith Membership 
Percentage of the Total Population 
Protestant 
1926—27.0% 
1940—28.7% 
1950—33.8% 
1954—35.3% 


Roman Catholic 
1926—16.0% 
1940—16.1% 
1950—18.9% 
1954—20.0% 


More Than 1,000,000 Members: 


Roman Catholic Church_______ 32,403,332 
Methodist Church ___\_-__--- 9,202,728 
Southern Baptist Convention__ 8,163,562 
Jewish Congregations _____-__-_ 5,500,000 
National Baptist Convention, 

fo ae er 4,557,416 
National Baptist Convention 

o America. ._....... Siesta anc 2,608,974 


Protestant Episcopal Church__ 2,660,699 
Presbyterian Church in the 


fa eek evar 2,526,129 
United Lutheran Church in 

PG ROR SETS: Se Area eee 2,113,779 
Lutheran Church— 

Mmmeeurt Srae€ .........-.. 1,932,000 
Disciples of Christ 

International Convention__.. 1,881,911 


Christ Unity Science Church__ 1,581,286 
American Baptist Convention. 1,505,871 


Churches of Christ_-__.-_____- 1,600,000 
Congregational Christian 

ae 1,298,205 
African Methodist 

Episcopal Church __-------- 1,166,301 
Church of Jesus Christ of 

Latter-Day Saints -__.------ 1,179,887 
Greek Archdiocese of North 

anid South America___-----_- 1,000,000 


YEARBOOK STATISTICS 


Church Membership Rolls 
Include Six Out of Ten 


New York (Special)—The mid-cen- 
tury tide of interest in religion—sweep- 
ing America ever since World War II 
—appears to have reached new flood 
highs. 

Americans in the greatest numbers in 
history belong to churches and Sunday 
schools. 

Americans are donating cash to the 
religious enterprise as never before. 

Churches are staffed by the greatest 
number of ministers in history. 

And there are more churches than ever 
—with new construction breaking all pre- 
vious records. 

New annual statistics compiled by the 
National Council of Churches tell the 
story. 


More than six of every ten Americans 
are on the church rolls—exactly 60.3 per 
cent of the population today, as against 
49 per cent in 1940 and a mere 16 per 
cent a hundred years ago. 

The new grand total of Americans 
with church membership in all faiths is 
97,482,611—up 2,639,766 from a year 
ago. The percentage rise for the year 
is 2.8, as against a population rise of 1.7. 

New church membership figures by 
faiths show that of the 97,000,000—plus 
Americans with religious affiliations, 57,- 
000,000 are Protestant, 32,000,000 are 
Roman Catholic, and 5,500,000 are 
Jewish. 

Sunday Schools are overflowing with a 
new total of 37,623,530 students and 





. 
UPs Buy Mansion for 
o e e e 
Retired Missionaries 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. (RNS)—One of West- 
ern Pennsylvania’s finest mansions is to 
become a home for retired foreign mis- 


sionaries of the United Presbyterian ~ 


Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl M. Craig, long 
interested in foreign missionaries of that 
denomination, have deeded their luxur- 
ious residence near Beaver, Pa., to the 
United Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

The 22-room house opened Sept. 1. 

Mr. Craig is board chairman of the 
Valvoline Oil Company Division, Ash- 
land Oil and Refinery Co. of Freedom, 
Beaver County. He and his wife are 
members of First United Presbyterian 
church of Beaver and for years have been 
active in local and national affairs of 
the denomination. 

Church leaders say the gift will do 
much to stabilize foreign missionary 
work. At present, missionaries nearing 
the retirement age of 65 are reported dis- 
turbed because they don’t know what will 
happen to them when they return to the 
United States from lifelong service 
abroad. 

United Presbyterian missionaries serve 
in Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Pakistan. Their only as- 
surance of security in old age is a small 
pension. 


Presbyterians, USA, Set 
Scholarship Program 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Fifty scholar- 
ships to colleges of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, will be awarded by the de- 
nomination in 1956 under a program 
announced here. 

The awards range from $100 to $1,000 
each. The church has 41 colleges over 
the country. 

Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
said the scholarships will be given to 
“help outstanding Presbyterian young 
people gain an education motivated by 
Christian beliefs and practices.” 

Candidates will be selected on the basis 
of academic ability, Christian character 
as evidenced by service in the church, 
and financial need. 

Deadline for scholarship applications 
—which must be filed with the college 
the candidate intends to enter next year 
—is Dec. 1. To qualify, an applicant 
must have been a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church for at least a year and 
ranked in the top quarter of his secondary 
school class at the end of his junior year. 

Half of the awards will be made on a 
national basis, Dr. Payne said, and the 
remaining 25 will be equally divided 
among the church’s five regions: West 
Coast and Mountain states, West Central 
states, East Central states, East Coast 
states, and Southern states. 








teachers—up 234,064 from last year’s 
previous high, in a phenomenal 6.3 per 
cent increase. 

Church school teachers and officers— 
most of them volunteers—now number 
2,970,614, or almost a quarter-million 
more than the year before. 


5,597 New Churches 

The year chalked up a close to two 
per cent rise in new church congregations, 
roughly corresponding to new places of 
worship. The present U.S. total stands 
at 300,056, for a year’s rise of 5,597. 

There are now at least 213,167 clergy- 
men in active charge of local churches— 
compared to the previous high of 207,- 
618 last year. There are doubtless more, 
for only 219 of the 268 religious bodies 
in the survey reported on clergymen. 

To accommodate new throngs of wor- 
shippers new churches are going up at 
a record-breaking pace, many of them 
of startling modern design. The 1954 
construction figure of $588,000,000, pass- 
ing the half-billion dollar mark for the 
first time, is up 25 per cent over the pre- 
vious high year of 1953. 


Gifts Are Greater 


Three times greater than membership 
increases is the rate at which people are 
contributing cash to the churches. In 
Protestant and Orthodox churches alone, 
contributions totaled $1,537,132,309, for 
a per capita average of $45.36 over the 
year. The rate of giving was up 8.5 per 


cent over the year before. Other religious 
bodies, do not make stewardship figures 
available, but estimates indicated a total 
for all faiths exceeding two billion dol- 
lars annually. 

“The latest statistics show there has 
been no pause or let-down in the vigorous 
postwar growth of the churches,” said 
Benson Y. Landis, editor of the Yearbook 
of American Churches. 

“Apparently people are interested in 
religion to an unprecedented degree in 
modern times. The awesome destructive 
power of atomic energy may have some- 
thing to do with it,” he said. ‘But be- 
yond ascribing membership increases to 
such known factors as unusually high 
birthrates, accelerated evangelism on the 
part of the churches and shifting popu- 
lation trends from city to suburbs, it is 
difficult to point to causes.” 

The Church Yearbook, published by 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., is the only source 
of statistical data for all religious faiths 
in the Continental United States. The 
new figures, covering 1954 in most cases, 
were gathered from official statisticians 
of 268 religious bodies. They will ap- 
pear in the Yearbook for 1956, scheduled 
to be published Sept. 15 this vear. 
Relative Gains 

The relative strength of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic groups has remained vir- 
tually the same since the beginning of 
the century and longer. 


“Quick” and “Lively” 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The adverb ‘“‘quickly” is used in all 
the English versions of the Bible, and 
causes no trouble. It translates Hebrew 
and Greek words which mean speedily, 
in haste, or soon. 

But the adjective ‘“‘quick” in the King 
James Version translates entirely dif- 
ferent words, and always means “alive” 
or “living.” It is not retained by the 
revised versions. In these “the quick 
and the dead” (Acts 10:42; 2 Timothy 
4:1; 1 Peter 4:5) is replaced by “the 
living and the dead.” In Hebrews 4:12, 
instead of “the word of God is quick, 
and powerful” we now read “the word 
of God is living and active.” 

When Korah and his company went 
down quick into the mouth of the earth, 
and it swallowed them up, the word 
“quick” refers not to the immediacy of 
the catastrophe or to the speed of their 
descent, but to the fact that they were 
buried alive. The account is in Num- 
bers 16:23-33; it is interesting to note 
that verse 30 uses ‘‘quick” and verse 31 
“alive.” A similar use of “quick” is 
found in Psalms 55:15 and 124:13. The 


4 


word 
cases. 

The word “quick” is retained by the 
Revised Standard Version is one passage, 
Leviticus 13:10, where it refers to the 
“quick raw flesh” of leprosy. 

The verb “quicken” appears 14 times 
in the Psalms and 11 times in the New 
Testament; it is replaced in the rsv by 
such terms as revive, give life, preserve 
life, make alive, life-giving. 

The word “lively” means “vigorous” 
in the description of the Hebrew women 
by the midwives of Egypt (Exodus 1:19). 
Elsewhere it means “living.” Moses re- 
ceived “living oracles” from God (Acts 
7:38). Peter writes that “we have been 
born anew to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead,” and exhorts his readers as sharers 
in that hope: 

“Come to him, to that living stone, re- 
jected by men but in God’s sight chosen 
and precious; and like living stones be 
yourselves built into a spiritual house, to 
be a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual 


sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ” (1 Peter 1:3; 2:4-5). 


‘‘alive’’ is now used in all these 


Figures show that since 1940 Protes- 
tants have increased by nearly 20,000,- 
000, while Roman Catholics have in- 
creased by 11,000,000. In 1954, 35.3 
per cent of the population were Protes- 
tant; 20 per cent were Roman Catholic. 
In 1940 the percentages were 28.7% 
Protestant, 16.1% Roman Catholic. 


1953 1954 
Protestant -----.---55,837,325 57,124,142 
Roman Catholic --__31,476,261 32,403,332 


Jewish 

Congregations - -. 5.000,000 5,500,000 
Eastern Orthodox -- 2,100,171 2,024,319 
Old Catholic & Polish 





National Catholic. 366,088 367,918 
ee Mears tno 63,000 63,000 
94,842,845 97,482,611 


No figures are available on the number 
of Moslems in the United States, though 
their number is estimated to be small. 


In 81, 98.4% 


A total of 254 church bodies reported 
on membership, but the Yearbook will 
show 98.4 per cent of members—all but 
a small fraction—are concentrated in 81. 
Of the latter groups, each with 50,000 
or more members, 18 have more than 
1,000,000 on their membership rolls. 

Commenting further on this, Dr. Lan- 
dis also pointed out that of the 57,000, 
000 Protestants, the vast majority—about 
85 per cent—are on the church rolls of 
nine general denominational families and 
large denominations. The nine are: Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Luther- 
ans, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Disciples of Christ, Churches of Christ 
and Christ Unity Science. 

This year, as for years past, the Bap- 
tists are the largest Protestant groups. 
Divided among 26 bodies, there are 
18,448,621. The 21 different bodies of 
Methodists are second, with 11,680,002 
members. The largest single Protestant 
church body, however, is the Methodist 
Church, with 9,202,728. The Southern 
Baptist Convention is next with 8,163,- 
562; and the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, USA, Inc., is third with 4,557,416. 





Changing Your Address? 


Let Us Know Where 
You Go 


—and where you were. 


The postoffice does not for- 
ward papers and magazines, 
and the publishers cannot guar- 
antee filling in copies that may 
be missed by removal. To in- 
sure receipt of every issue, 
please notify us at least three 
weeks before the effective date 
—and give old and new ad- 
dresses. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Rural Church— What Next? 


HERE has always been a rural 

church and, I suspect, there will al- 
ways be a rural church. The population of 
this world has always been rural and 
remains rural today more than seven to 
one. In the United States it has only 
been during the present generation that 
the urban population out-numbered the 
rural. So far as statistics are concerned 
in most major denominations, there are 
more rural churches than urban. It can 
be pointed out that rural families are 
great producers of children, that most of 
the increase in over-all population is 
traceable to them, and that there is a 
constant migration of rural youth to 
urban areas. 

This constant migration has focussed 
the attention of denominations and Home 
Missions Boards upon the great need of 
building new churches, forming new con- 
gregations in those areas of our land that 
are rapidly growing. ‘These areas are 
usually located around an already es- 
tablished city. In this refocussing of 
attention the trend is to de-emphasize the 
rural church and its needs. It is about 
these needs that I am particularly anx- 
ious. 


Some Major Needs 

In the course of this article I shall 
point out a few of the major ones which 
ought to be met with intelligence so that 
our rural churches can be encouraged to 
make their greatest contribution. 

1. An Informed and Intelligent Lead- 
ership. All of us recognize the fact that 
public education is reaching more people 
today than ever before. Our rural people 
are completing more secondary education 
than at any other time in history. They 
are more willing and able to take a major 
place in leadership in social agencies of 
all kinds as well as in the church. 

Our concern, is not particularly with 
these; it is with the trained pastor and 
his immediate staff. It is true that our 
theological seminaries have been restudy- 
ing their curricula for some vears. How- 
ever, they are finding it difficult to add 
more courses because of the time element. 
There is only so much that a student can 
really absorb in three years. The addi- 
tion of courses merely complicates the 
course of study, so the major denomina- 
tional seminaries retain the same primary 
disciplines that were presented fifty to a 
hundred years ago. It has been possible 
to add only token courses to prepare men 
to meet the specific problems of our pres- 
ent generation. 

DR. SCHNUCKER is director of Rural Church 
and Life, Theological Seminary, University 


of Dubuque, lowa. This is a Presbyterian, 
USA, institution. 


SHPTEMBER 12, 1955 


By CALVIN SCHNUCKER 


It has come to my attention many times 
during the past twelve years that those 
men who were best trained and most able 
to solve the problems of rural people, 
after serving their first ministry in a 
rural church are “picked off” by some 
growing suburban church. Just recently 
three outstanding rural pastors whose 
knowledge of and ability in solving rural 
church problems had become evident dur- 
ing the past five vears were attracted to 
growing urban areas by the promise of 
much higher salaries and secretarial help 
for doing the many routine things they 
had been doing themselves. Thus, in 
one state alone, the rural church work has 
suffered a severe set-back. 


Ladder of “Success” 

This mythical climbing of the ladder 
of success is often encouraged by presby- 
tery and denominational officers. Within 
the last month a denominational officer 
suggested to me that it might be a good 
thing to place many of our pastors who 
were financially embarrassed, because 
pension payments are too low, into rural 
churches. In his words, “They could 
then take it easy and die in comfort.” 
It is this easy, careless type of thinking 
that makes it increasingly difficult for the 
rural church to hold a well-trained and 
able ministry. 

The rural church needs an especially 
well-trained and dedicated ministry, men 
who are willing and anxious to give the 
main efforts of their lives to the rural 
people. It has been a puzzle to me why 
the church has been able to command 
well-trained, understanding, and conse- 
crated men for foreign mission service 
who would give all their effort for an 
entire life-time to a small group of people 
while its rural churches went begging 
without such consecrated leadership. Be- 
cause the rural area remains the conserva- 
tor of family and community concepts 
the leadership should be well trained in 
these fields. It is through the family 
and its community that the individual 
can best give expression to his Christian 
faith. 

2. A Program of Self-Study and An- 
alysis. A second major need of the rural 
church is the willingness and the ability 
of local congregations to study themselves 
in relationship to (a) the community in 
which they function, (b) other churches 
which serve the area, and (c) the un- 
churched people who live within the geo- 
graphical community. 

Most of our rural churches were or- 
ganized from 75 to 150 years ago. It was 
in a period of growing population and 


agrarian expansion. Instead of popula- 
tion migrating from the area it was com- 
ing into the area; waves of people from 
eastern states were moving south and 
west, European migration was at its peak. 
Farms and agricultural services were be- 
ing established. The people organized 
their churches to meet their growing need. 
They also believed that this was a trend 
which would continue, so they planned 
a constantly growing future. These 
churches are today in great need of re- 
study. As a whole, rural people are some- 
what resistant to this sort of examination. 
The author has many times run across 
this resistance; people are satisfied with 
the status quo. They believe that they 
know the conditions which exist in their 
area and so no restudy is essential. 

Not long ago a rural pastor proposed 
a community study including a religious 
census in the neighborhood of his church. 
His official church board smiled indul- 
gently and told him that they had lived 
in the area all their lives and they knew 
that such a study was useless. Finally, 
the pastor succeeded in making the study 
with the help of the young people. The 
results amazed not only the ones making 
the study but also those interested in the 
status quo. 

Three factors which later were acted 
upon became very evident: (1) the des- 
perate need for a community hospital: 
(2) the need to restudy the public school 
program; and (3) the large number of 
unchurched people in the area. (This 
church later added more than seventy 
new members. ) 


For Each Church, a Question 

During the past years many rural 
churches were pushed out of the center 
to the edge of community activity. Cer- 
tainly the church should make a major 
impression on the community but all too 
often it becomes just another agency at 
work. This need for self-study is es- 
pecially important to help the congrega- 
tion discover how it can best aid in 
strengthening the overall life of the com- 
munity. Two suggestions will point up 
this statement. In our rural areas there 
are (percentage wise) more youth and 
more old people than in urban areas. 
The rural farm areas produce the young 
people, the rural non-farm area is the 
home of an increasingly large number of 
older people (over 65). The question 
each church asks is, ‘What do we con- 
tribute to youth recreation in the com- 
munity, and what do we do to help our 
older people find happiness in their years 
of retirement?” All sorts of other needs 
may be shown from this type of self- 
study. 








The rural church needs to study itself 
in relationship to other churches in the 
community. How highly competitive is 
the church situation? A community of 
450 population had four Protestant 
churches functioning in 1944. A careful 
study was conducted by these churches. 
In order to keep functioning three of them 
received mission aid from their respec- 
tive Boards. The people needed to re- 
evaluate this situation. There are many 
similar conditicns. 

So that a pastor may be adequately 
supported many rural churches are linked 
together. One point may be in a small 
town, a second point from 5 to 20 miles 
away in another village, sometimes a 
third point is added in the open country. 
Such alignments all need to be restudied. 
No pastor should need to serve a group 
of unrelated isolated fields. If possible 


these alignments should be arranged so 
that the work may be carried on as one 
parish with several preaching points. The 
people should work together in planning 
an overall program; youth work, men’s 
work, women’s organizations should be 
considered not as separate in each church 
but as united for the parish. 


The Real Purpose 

Thus a church needs to restudy itself 
to discover its real purpose in the area. 
Such churches may even discover now 
and then that one or the other can glorify 
God best by being closed. 

In this self-study the unreached in the 
community should find a _ prominent 
place. Over and over again the author 
has been engaged in religious surveys and 
studies. Churches that thought there was 
no room for expansion were amazed at 


@ Some who oppose a menace find themselves 
unwittingly giving it aid and support 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


HERE is no subject in the world 

today about which there is more con- 
fused thinking than that of Communism. 
Some Americans see red whenever it is 
mentioned, others are victims of a strange 
sort of paranoia about it. Now what is 
the real threat of Communism? Is it not, 
first, that the Communists have the most 
powerful war machine in the world today 
second only to that of the United States 
and, next, that we fear that the people of 
the world may fall victims to Communist 
propaganda and infiltration ? 

Now right away in our hearts we 
should know that there is not the slightest 
danger of America’s going Communist. 
In the entire United States there are only 
about 35,000 Communists, less than one- 
fiftieth of one per cent of our population. 
But there are real dangers that some coun- 
tries abroad may fall victims to the per- 
suasiveness of its illusions. To under- 
stand why this is so, we must recognize 
the paradox that to overcome the untruth 
in Communism we must recognize the 
element of truth which appeals to the 
oppressed. 

Communism is a form of secular reli- 
gion. It has a faith, a belief in a future 
utopia, not a Kingdom of God on earth 
but a sort of Communistic paradise where 
all goods are distributed ‘to each accord- 
ing to his need.” Instead of the elect 
of God, they believe the proletariate are 
the rulers of the future. Present dictators 
are brought to the fore by the dialectic of 
history and will usher in the new day. 

The Communist theory of the demise 
of capitalism could be compared to the 


DR. DAVIS, a well-known author and lec- 
turer of West Haven, Cenn., is executive di- 
rector of Promoting Enduring Peace, Inc. 
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religious theory of the Last Judgment. 
Instead of believing in the creation of a 
Kingdom of God on earth, they believe in 
the triumph of Communism. It must not 
be forgotten also that Communism be- 
lieves the individual should be dedicated 
to the service of society. The individual 
must be ready to sacrifice himself for 
the welfare of the Party. 


The False Is Greater 


Now while we recognize that Com- 
munism is a form of secularized religion 
we must recognize that its falseness is far 
greater than its vestiges of truth. For it 
denies belief in a God and affirms the 
negation of spiritual values. Further- 
more, Communism believes it can usher 
in the ‘‘New Jerusalem” of its own pat- 
tern through bloody violence and a tyran- 
ical dictatorship. It unqualifiedly accepts 
the use of any means to accomplish its 
ends. 

To get the real picture then we must 
recognize that while Communism lifts 
high a vision of a beautiful new “Garden 
of Eden” on earth where poverty and 
ignorance shall be no more, it is actually 
building a bureaucratic dictatorship and 
a military state. 

The danger of Communism is that it 
mixes truth with falsehood. If we would 
understand it, we must separate them. 
It is true, as the Communists state, that 
poverty, ignorance, injustice and colo- 
nialism must be opposed, but we must 
also oppose every negation of democracy, 
every curtailment of freedom, every ves- 
tige of dictatorship, every subservience 


the number of unreached. This is es- 
pecially true in the rural area. Per- 
centagewise there are many more un- 
reached in rural America than in urban 
surroundings. Every rural community 
should conduct a careful religious census. 

It is quite impossible in so short an 
article to give a true picture of the needs 
of the rural church. An attempt has 
been made to present only the very most 
important ones which differed from the 
needs that all churches hold in common, 
such as a consecrated people, a vital 
Bible-centered preaching ministry, ade- 
quate financial support, etc. Only those 
needs have been pictured which are ab- 
solutely basic. Out of the meeting of 
these needs many of the most plaguing 
problems of the rural church can be 
solved. 


to political chicanery and every opposi- 
tion to God and personal spiritual reli- 
gion. These then are the real forces in 
Communism which we must oppose. 

It is not in a myopic utopia of Com- 
munist collectivism under a _ dictator 
that man will find his salvation, but in 
a God of justice and love who kindles 
kindness and goodwill in all human 
hearts. 


How to Stop It? 


How then must we stop Communism ? 
We cannot prevent the spread of Com- 
munist ideas by silencing them. In the 
course of history scientists and religious 
leaders have been burned at the stake but 
their ideas continue to spread. Why was 
this true? Because ideas are contagious 
when the conditions of life are favorable 
to their cultivation. In Russia under the 
Tsar and in China under her old-time 
leaders, ideas spread because of the ex- 
treme poverty of the people, because of 
the injustice and graft which was all 
about them. The way to oppose Commu- 
nism then is to change the conditions 
which produce it. We must end poverty, 
disease, racial discrimination and _ inse- 
curity. We must oppose prejudice and 
injustice of all sorts. 

In America our hysteria about Com- 
munism has created a fear which is para- 
noia. Who is a Communist in America ? 
Not the person who wants to live peace- 
fully with the Communists, nor the per- 
son who wants to “do business” with 
Russia. It certainly is not the persen 
who holds liberal political views, who is 
a reformer and advocates social security, 
socialized medicine or opposes compul- 
sary military training, because all of these 
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attitudes tend to do away with the very 
conditions favorable to the growth of 
Communism. 

No, the Communist is the person who 
wants a government run by the Com- 
munist Party and who believes that the 
only way this will be secured is through 
a revolution. Many of our liberals, like 
Owen Lattimore, and religious leaders 
like Bishop Oxnam, who have been ac- 
cused of ‘“‘red” sympathies, are no more 
Communist than was Abraham Lincoln. 

It is simply stupid to say that anyone 
who favors anything the Communists 


favor is a Communist. This is just plain 
fear psychosis. If one person likes ice 
cream, and most Communists may like 
it, this does not make the first person 
a Communist. Actually there is hardly 
any social reform that Communists have 
not advocated at one time or another. 


More Dangerous 


Far more dangerous to America than 
Communists are the individuals who let 
Russia call the tune in every action. If 
Russia is for something, they are auto- 
matically against it. If Russia supports 


THE MAKING OF THE HYMNBOOK (2) 


How the Work Was Done 


N Philadelphia on September 18, 1951 

the Joint Hymnal Committee met for 
the first time. It was composed of offi- 
cially-appointed representatives of the 
five Presbyterian and Reformed denom- 
inations. The committeemen were pas- 
tors, church musicians, members of de- 
nominational educational boards, denom- 
inational editors, and publication offi- 
cials. 

This organizational meeting was mo- 
mentous for it was the beginning of a 
unique cooperative venture in American 
Presbyterianism. After a prayer for 
God’s guidance and blessing, a busy day 
was begun. Albert J. Kissling, River- 
side Presbyterian pastor, Jacksonville, 
Fla. was elected chairman. His leader- 
ship and counsel were invaluable 
throughout the entire project. 

The official actions of the five denom- 
inations participating in the Pan-Presby- 
terian hymnal were then reviewed. Next, 
the entire committee heard brief reports 
on the state of hymn-singing and hymn- 
books in the individual communions. It 
was thereby made apparent that each de- 
nomination varied in the intensity of 
need for a new hymnal, although each 
shared alike in interest in this joint 
enterprise. 


Guiding Principles 

Some general principles were early 
stated, among which were the following: 
the theology of the hymn texts should be 
in keeping with Presbyterian and Re- 


New Catholic Hymnal 


The Roman Catholic hymnal, now in 
process of development, will include, 
for the first time, some hymns which 
are very familiar to Protestants, though 
written by Roman Catholics. In ad- 
dition to these RC hymns in all stand- 
ard hymnals, the new RC book will 
include also some hymns written by 
non-Roman Catholics, like one by an 
Anglican bishop, “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 
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formed theology; the tunes should be 
singable; a goodly number of metrical 
psalms should be included. 

Next came organization for the work 
of editing and publishing the book. It 
was decided to establish a Content Com- 
mittee of slightly more than a dozen 
members on which committee each de- 
nomination would be fairly represented. 
This group would have complete charge 
of the selection of psalms and hymns, 
music, worship material, indices, subject 
to final approval by the entire Joint 
Hymnal Committee. 

During the two years of editorial work, 
The Presbyterian Church, U. S., was rep- 
resented on the Content Committee by 
W. Taliaferro Thompson (who inci- 
dentally also served on the Editorial 
Committee of the 1927 Presbyterian U. S. 
Hymnal), Hubert V. Taylor, William 
H. Foster, Jr., Austin Lovelace, and 
the writer. The Presbyterian Church, 
USA, was represented by Eugene C. 
Blake, Joseph J. Copeland, George Licht 
Knight, Harold R. Martin, and the edi- 
tor, David Hugh Jones. The able chair- 
man of this Content Committee was Prof. 
Wm. Weber of the New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Theological Seminary. This com- 
mittee was also deeply indebted to Miss 
Jean Woodward Steele of the Westmin- 
ster Press, who was the efficient secretary 
for the Content Committee. 

A Publication Committee, consisting 
of the publication officials, was charged 
with the business oversight of the project. 
In subsequent meetings this group de- 
termined such important matters as the 
distribution of the development costs, 
the size of the book, the sales price, and 
how the book was to be distributed. Ed- 
ward D. Grant served as the Presbyterian, 
U. S., representative on this committee 
until his resignation as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Education, 
at which time he was succeeded as com- 
mitteeman by Cameron D. Deans. 


a government anywhere in the world, then 
they will oppose it. If Communists con- 
trol some country, then they will refuse 
to let it be represented in the United 
Nations forgetting that this may be the 
surest way to perpetuate its Communism. 

We may be careful not to be unwitting 
tools of Communism by giving our names 
to Communist-controlled organizations, 
but we can be an even greater asset to 
Communism by opposing freedom and all 
liberal ideas and so creating what Justice 
Douglas of the Supreme Court calls, 
“The Black Silence of Fear.” 


The Content Committee was asked to 
select an editor-in chief. Subsequently 
David Hugh Jones, professor of church 
music at Princeton Seminary, was chosen. 
A member of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA and long connected with the West- 
minster Choir College and Princeton 
Seminary, Dr. Jones is nationally known 
as an organist, choir director, and teach- 
er of hymnology. Much of the quality 
of the book is due to his skillful editor- 
ship. 

With these motions the Joint Hymnal 
Committee finished its first fruitful meet- 
ing. During the next two years it met 
as the need required to oversee the work 
of the sub-committees. Finally, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1953 it received with approval 
the completed dummy of the Hymnbook 
from the Content Committee. The book 
then passed into the tedious stage of 
copyright procurement, plate manufac- 
ture, index preparation, and copy-read- 
ing. 

Next week we shall see how the Con- 
tent Committee went about the matter 
of choosing the hymns and tunes. 





Lovelace Heads Musicians 


EvANSTON, ILL. (RNS)—Austin C. 
Lovelace, minister of music at First 
Methodist church here, has been chosen 
to head a denomination-wide drive to 
organize church musicians. 

He was elected chairman of the or- 
ganizing committee of the proposed 
National Fellowship of Methodist 
Church Musicians at a preliminary 
meeting in July at Estes Park, Colo. 

Dr. Lovelace said the National Fel- 
lowship will plan workshops, clinics 
and training schools to educate church 
musicians. 

“We will seek status for full and 
part-time church musicians similar to 
that accorded religious education direc- 
tors after certain standards are de- 
cided,” he added. 
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Transition in Missions 

















It would appear that the shifting em- 
phasis in title of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board of Foreign Missions is of more 
than casual significance. For some time, 
now, printed matter, letterheads and the 
general tone of the administration has 
highlighted the word ‘Ecumenical,” 
while the traditional foreign missions 
terminology is underemphasized. The 
postage meter marks letters coming from 
156 Sth Ave., NYC, “Our Mission Is 
Ecumenical.” 

It is an open secrct that the Los An- 
geles Assembly would have been re- 
quested to change the Board’s title if 
there had been complete agreement with- 
in the Board as to the best expression of 
this missionary undertaking. There is 
also talk that there may be a thorough- 
going realignment of some Assembly 
agencies so as to unite those charged 
with the responsibility of mission and of 
unity. 


Panel of Friends 

“The President told of the committee's 
decision to form a Panel of Friends con- 
sisting of women willing to spend time 
once a week with someone who cannot be 
left alone and whose usual companion 
could benefit greatly from a free period. 
Those wishing to join in this quiet and 
much-needed service are asked to write to 
ee (address).” 

This item was reported by the Presby- 
terian Women’s Union at the last Gen- 
eral Assembly in Ireland. It offers a 
pattern of greatly needed service for every 
church everywhere. 

All too often, in the hurry and push of 
meetings, the kind and thoughtful services 
are forgotten where individuals in homes 
with illness and misfortune are burdened 
under heavy loads. 
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Here, for example, is a man who works 
at his job all day long, going home to a 
desperately ill wife each night. She 
is completely helpless. A woman is se- 
cured to come in during the day but the 
husband, in addition to his daily job, gets 
breakfast and a supper and throughout 
the night administers prescribed medica- 
tion. It goes on month after month with 
a regularity that is killing. 

What more important service can a 
woman's group (or a men’s group in some 
cases) perform than to relieve a _bur- 
dened individual for an afternoon or an 
evening or for a Sunday hour of wor- 
ship? It would not be difficult to enlist 
sympathetic and helpful people to assist 
in any congregation in such a compas- 
sionate ministry, on call wherever there 
is need. With many people volunteering, 
no hardship would be imposed on anyone. 


Religion in the News 

The Chattanooga News-Press sent 
George Burnham to cover the Billy Gra- 
ham campaign in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. Any newspaper requesting 
it was provided, without charge, the al- 
most daily stories sent home. In the con- 
cluding letter of the series, written by the 
General Manager, one purpose of the 
effort was described as: 

“An attempt to demonstrate that reli- 
gious news can be interesting. For many 
years this type of news has been the most 
neglected in the field of journalism. Read- 
ers want it... but they are not getting 
the news. All too often when a religious 
story is to be done it is treated as a nec- 
essary evil and assigned to the rawest cub 
on the staff. The result is dreary reading. 
Such news can be made live, vital and 
refreshing.” 

Of course, it is not easy to mark off 
news as “religious’’ or something else and 
inevitable categories or partitions are un- 
desirable if faith is to be all-encompass- 
ing. Still, if news is of the church 
variety or “religious” it ought to get as 
good treatment as any other. 


Quite a List 

An effort was made recently in the 
Synod of Missouri to list the variety of 
ways in which cooperative or united ef- 
forts are being carried on between Pres- 
byterians, U. S. and USA. Here is the 
result: 

1. Westminster Foundation. 

2. Westminster College. 

3. Children’s Home in Farmington. 

4. Some Senior Hi conferences and 
Junior Hi camps. 

5. Pastors’ seminar. 

6. Presbyterian Rural Fellowship; 
Town and Country Convocation and In- 
stitute. 

7. Larger Parishes and Yoked Fields. 

8. Young adult conference. 

9. Men’s meeting on presbytery level 
and 1956 synod-wide meeting projected. 

10. Synod meetings. 


11. St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis. 

12. Alpha Tau Epsilon—Pan-Presby- 
terian group of ministers for fellowship 
and study. 

13. Carthage-Ozark Presbytery. New 
church development proposed at Spring- 
field. 

14. Women’s Training School at Ful- 
ton. 

15. Greater Kansas City new Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, working cooper- 
atively for church extension and in mu- 
tually agreed-upon areas. 

16. Joint presbytery meetings. 

17. St. Charles Federated Church. 

18. World Mission enteprises. 





In Passing 


United Lutherans have named a direc- 
tor for their new department of worship, 
marking an interesting trend in empha- 
sis. One of the church’s leaders com- 
mented on the department’s work in these 
words : 











“The purpose of the Department of 
Worship will be to enrich, not to govern 
the devotional life of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Its spirit will be to 
serve, not to impose any liturgical view or 
tradition upon the church. While striving 
to evaluate the standards of taste and prac- 
tice in church worship, all who are chosen 
for leadership in the department, like the 
)xecutive Board, will remember that it is 
not necessary ‘that human traditions, rites 
or ceremonies instituted by men, should 
be everywhere alike.’” (The quotation is 
trom the Augsburg Confession. ) 

“The department will cultivate beauty 
and dignity in worship but, in the spirit 
of the Lutheran confessions, will not at- 
tempt to bind anyone’s conscience in such 
matters nor to lay down restrictive reg- 
ulations.” 

* + »* 

The Los Angeles General Assembly 
urged all Presbyterian Churches to pro- 
vide copies of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible as a part of the essen- 
tial equipment of their Sunday school 
teachers. 

+ 2 * 

It is a never-ending struggle, it seems, 
to get acceptance and proper use of some 
terminology. In spite of everything, you 
will stumble upon church _ bulletins, 
Board reports and other printed matter 
referring to ‘full-time Christian service” 
when what is meant is a full-time church 
vocation like being a minister, DCE or 
a missionary. Departments of Christian 
Vocation (not plural!) do their best to 
help teach that every legitimate undertak- 
ing is or ought to be full-time Christian 
service. 

ee @ 

In a welcome reversal of form, a small 
church in the Presbytery of Willamette, 
Oregon, sent a check for $300 to the New 
Church Development and Building Aid 
of Presbyterian, USA, National Missions. 
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WHAT SHALL WE GIVE METHUSELAH? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“All the days of Methuselah were 969 
years; and he died.”—Genesis 5:27. 

[New readers should be warned that our 
little glimpses of Methuselah in the 
bosom of his family and friends are 
only might-have-beens. We were not 
there, and will not guarantee the ac- 
curacy of the reporting. | 
be HAT do you want for your 

birthday, Great-grandpa ?” ask- 
ed Shem one day. 

The old man thought a minute. 

“T reckon I’d rather have you forget 
it,” he said. “That would be the best 
birthday present I can think of.” 

“Oh, but you’ve been having birth- 
days for nine hundred years and more, 
—this is no time to forget ’em.” 

“But there isn’t anything I need,” said 
Methuselah. 

“Well, think,” said young Shem. (This 
was in the boom days of the Tigris Ter- 
race venture.) “There isn’t anything we 
can’t afford. New robe, maybe?” 

“No,” said the old man, “‘I have plenty 
to look decent in, live or dead. Had no 
idea I’d last so long. Every robe I’ve 
bought for the last two hundred years, 
I’ve thought—well, this is the one to get 
laid out in. But the only thing that gets 
laid out in it is the young fortune the 
clothing stores ask for robes these days. 
No robe, thank you.” 

“Something to eat?”” Ham asked mis- 
chievously. 

“You know better’n that,’ said the 
old man a bit sharply. “If there was 
such a thing as store-bought teeth, I’d 
say yes. I surely am tired of mush. 
Three hundred years. . .” and he went 
off into one of his mumbling moods. 


AM was never one to spare an old 
man’s feelings. 

“Tt’s like this,” he said. “It ain’t 
that you don’t want anything, you just 
can’t use what you do want any more. 
You’d love to have a thick steak, or 
some rock candy, but you can’t chew it. 
You’d like a fast camel, but you can’t 
stay on a slow one. You'd like a new 
robe but where would you have a chance 
to wear it? You just sit and sit in the 
sun combin’ that big long beard.” 

“Whv, that’s it!” broke in Japheth. 
“A new comb, how about that, Great- 








While the Bcard has lent more than 
$9,600,000 in mortgage grants and loans 
to 761 churches in the past five years, this 
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grandpa? We've got a line, sell ‘em 
here at Tigris Terrace. If you buy the 
large size we put your initials on it free, 
if you buy the big economy size for sixty 
pieces of silver we carve your whole name 
on it. Got our line on the back—Your 
Comb from Y our Home away from Home 
—TicRIs TERRACE. 

“No,” Methuselah said. “It’s a good 
idea and I appreciate it. But about six- 
teen other people have had the same idea. 
Don’t know how many combs I’ve been 
accumulating these past few years.” 

“Well,” said Shem, “I was reading 
an ad in the Antediluvian Advertiser— 
it said your friends can buy anything you 
can give them, except your photograph. 
Wouldn’t you like a picture of us?” 

“What would I do with it?” Methu- 
selah asked. “I see you every day, and 
you look more like yourself than a picture 
dces. Besides, your mother’s given me 
I don’t know how many pictures of you. 
Got a stack of picture-bricks now so big 
I don’t know where to put ’em.” 


“a what’s a birthday without 
presents of some kind?” said 
Shem. 

“Well, yes,” said his ancestor. “Ill 
tell you what. At my age a man has ac- 
cumulated too much anyway. Maybe we 
could celebrate my birthdays by me giving 
you something.” 

“Like some of your shares in Tigris 
Terrace, Inc.?” Japheth said, trying not 
to seem in a hurry. 

“Oh, that'll come in time. (It never 
did.) You don’t need it now as much 
as you will, either. I’d say something 
not commercial, something with senti- 
ment about it.” 

“T’d love it,’ said Shem. 

“Depends on whether I could use it,” 
said Japheth. 

“Sounds scrawy to me,” said Ham. 

“Well now,” the old man said, partly 
to himself, “there’s a lot of things I’ve 
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been hanging on to. My birthday would 
be a good time to start giving ’em away. 
There’s my old camel, Tottie, and there’s 
that pin-stripe blue robe, and there’s that 
picture of me Sara liked so much... .” 

“T speak for the picture,” Shem said. 

“Don’t see what good it will do,” Jap- 
heth said. “It doesn’t look like him now, 
so what can you use it for?” 

“Trouble is,” said Ham, “all those 
things mean a lot to him but they can’t 
ever mean the same to anybody else. That 
camel won the Riverside Race years and 
years ago—now she can’t hardly move a 
leg. The pin-stripe robe, that’s the one 
he was wearing when they made him 
president of the club. Must have been 
four hundred years ago. Fact is, the 
more a thing means to an old man the 
less it means to other people. Isn’t it 
so, that when somebody dies, about the 
first things they throw away are the 
things he wouldn’t have parted with?” 


TEAR stood in Methuselah’s eye. 
Shem spoke for him. 

“Well, Great-grandpa has one thing 
that’s priceless and he’d be glad to give 
away a piece of it on his birthday. That’s 
his experience. Nobody else in the world 
has had as much as he has. He can give 
it away without missing it. Maybe we 
could have a birthday party and let him 
pass out slices of experience to every- 
body.” 

“Oh, you mean advice,”’ Japheth said. 

“No, I mean experience. You could 
take it for advice or you could leave it. 
But that’s the one thing he has that we 
don’t have and can’t get, and still he can 
pass it on to us.” 

So the boys agreed; and thereafter 
Methuselah’s birthday parties were occa- 
sions when the old man might tell all 
the stories he pleased. But the old man 
was more than a little dubious. 

“They let me dish it out,” he said to 
himself. “But will thev take it?” 
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SCOTLAND LETTER 


“Anything We Can Do, 
You Can Do Better’ 


By GEORGE G. CAMERON 


6¢ A NYTHING we can do, you can 

do better.” No Scot would will- 
ingly admit this to any other nation, but 
certainly when it comes to territorial area 
and population we must admit that the 
U.S.A. can outmatch us. To our 30,000 
square miles of territory you can reply 
with three million, and it would take 
thirty-two times our population to equal 
yours. Even in density of population you 
can claim contrasts far exceeding ours. 
In the bad old days, a hundred and fifty 
years ago, one area in Glasgow had 5,000 
persons to the acre, the most congested 
part now having about 250; but New 
York, in its good new days of skyscraper 
apartment-house ‘villages,’ probably ex- 
ceeds 5,000 to the acre, all enjoying 
amenities hardly known here. 

At the other extreme, we are informed, 
there are six states in the Union where 
the mean density of population does not 
exceed two per square mile; whereas our 
most sparsely populated county, Suther- 
land, still supports about seven per square 
mile. Even our contrasts are less extreme 
than yours. 

The last mentioned figures, however, 
present a problem for the church’s min- 
istry which is in its way as serious as 
that of the congested industrial area, and 
is no less acute here than in the even more 
sparsely populated areas to be found in 
the U.S.A. In the Scottish Highlands 
the city of Inverness is the only large 
center of population. Much of the area, 
of course, consists of deer-forest, grouse 
moor, and hill-grazing for sheep, but 
MR. CAMERON, the minister of St. John’s 


church in Dundee, is our Scotland correspond- 
ent. 
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even in the rest humans are thin on the 
ground, living in small villages or 
clachans, isolated farm-houses, hill crofts, 
and shepherd’s cottages. One church, 
with a membership of a hundred, may 
serve a very large area, and while the 
advent of the internal combustion engine 
has revolutionized the problem of com- 
munications the change has not been al- 
together to the church’s benefit. 

Highlanders of a hardier generation 
thought nothing of a ten-mile walk to 
church, and the children accepted with- 
out question as long a tramp to Sunday 
school as they were accustomed to take 
to day-school. Education authorities 
today collect children in the school bus, 
but the church can supply no such trans- 
port to Sunday school. A few automo- 
biles may be seen parked outside the vil- 
lage church during the time of Sunday 
service, but (unlike Texas, where ‘“‘the 
poor people wash their own Cadillacs’), 
only the local landowner and the big 
farmer are likely to possess an automo- 
bile, and public worship must never now 
overrun the time when the bus will pass 
the gates. 


Wider Responsibility 

In his task of supplying ‘gospel or- 
dinances’ and pastoral care for every soul 
in his parish, which in Highland areas 
may extend over a fifty-mile radius, the 
minister may have to conduct services in 
four or five widely separated villages 
every Sunday, and one pastoral visit may 
take a whole day. In many cases, be- 
cause decreases in population and short- 
age of manpower have required the 
uniting of parishes, his area may be twice 
as large as that of his predecessor fifty 
years ago. His stipend seldom suffices 
for the upkeep, let alone the purchase, 
of an automobile, and he is dependent 
on a “driving grant” paid by the Home 
Board out of a fund which today has to 
be many times larger than in the era of 
the minister’s “pony and trap.” In some 
districts, where the row-boat or sailing 
dingy used to be his means of visiting the 
sea-loch clachan, and the sheep-grazing 
island, he must now use a little motor- 
boat. 
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These circumstances make the church’s 
task in the Highlands one of special 
difficulty aggravated by the fact that in 
many parishes the minister must “have 
the Gaelic” as well as the English. The 
urgency of the problem is particularly 
felt in respect of the Christian training 
of children and young people. 


Youth Committee Helps 

The Youth Committee on the Church 
of Scotland comes to the Highland min- 
ister’s aid in three ways. 

It has set up a Rural Panel, which 
issues an “Occasional Bulletin” of in- 
formation and methods in rural areas. 

It publishes, too, a monthly magazine, 
entitled ““The Home Department of the 
Sunday School,” which can be used as 
a basis of teaching by a farmer’s wife in 
some remote corner of a large country 
parish, and helps her to run her own 
little Sunday school for the children of 
the ‘farm toon.” 

And within the last few months it has 
put into operation a mobile training-unit 
which deserves extended mention. 

In 1952 there was set up in Britain 
“The King George VI National Memorial 
Foundation,” and of the generous amount 
contributed by the whole country a half 
million pounds was set apart “‘to assist 
voluntary organizations concerned with 
the physical, mental, and spiritual de- 
velopment of young people to extend their 
leadership training for children and adult 
leaders.”” The Youth Committee, which 
had submitted proposals to the Founda- 
tion, received a first grant of £1800 to 
set up, and £5000 to maintain and oper- 
ate, a mobile training unit to meet the 
needs of remote districts. A Land Rover 
(or postwar type of jeep), and a Caravan, 
were purchased and equipped, and have 
already gone into action, manned by 
teams of ministers and members of the 
Youth Committee’s Field Staff. These 
will take practical help and training to 
teachers and leaders who are deprived 
by distance from enjoying the facilities 
which the committee has hitherto been 
able to provide only in the cities and 
towns of the lowland areas. 

Many a Highland minister will in 
time reap the benefit of this useful pro- 
vision, and bless the memory of our late 
King, whose love of the church and whose 
concern for the interests of the Scottish 
Highlands and the welfare of the young 
people make such a unit a most appro- 
priate memorial. 


Home Board Pioneered 

For the Church of Scotland, it might 
be added, this venture in the interests 
of youth follows a trail pioneered by the 
Home Board, which for some years now 
has maintained a mobile church and 
manse to serve the communities living in 
the temporary work-camps of the Hydro- 
Electric Board. There, the hundreds of 
workers, engaged in large-scale construc- 
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tional work on dams and generating sta- 
tions far from the busy centers of popula- 
tion are with their families, cared for 
by the church, whose ministers and min- 
istries, “mobilized” by the internal com- 
bustion engine, are enabled to follow them 
and serve them where they are. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH 
The Great Adventure 


This inspiring, exciting and interesting 
nature film is thoroughly charming, enter- 
taining and informational. Produced in 
Sweden by Arne Sucksdorff, in exquisite 
black and white photography, it is a 
poem in light and shadows. A produc- 
tion of Louis de Rochemont Asscciates. 
The first glimpse is of the early dawning 
light, when dew bejewels the cobweb, 
when leaves drip their moisture under the 
gentle morning breeze, the birds call, the 
otters begin their play in the lake and 
the foxes stretch in their lair. The world 
awakes, the farm comes to life, a dog 
barks, warning his master and the sleep- 
ing hens of the approach of a poaching 
fox. 

The drama of life in central Sweden 
is set for the farmer’s family, the domes- 
tic animals and those of fields and for- 
est. The constant conflict for survival 
is enacted with its struggles, successes 
and failures. The natural settings under 
seasonal changes, animal instincts for 
preservation, reaction to danger, keenness 
of sight and hearing, the life cycle of 
beasts and birds show a world never 
static, ever beautiful, within the pattern 
of Creation. The infinite care God pro- 
vides for his creatures is self-evident and 
points up the spiritual relationship be- 
tween man and nature, as divinely in- 
tended. 

The tender story of two boys rescuing 
a young otter and making a pet of the 
animal, caring for him in secret through 
a winter, releasing him when Spring 
comes and he can no longer be hidden 
unfolds naturally and touchingly. 

The beautifully worded and meaning- 
fully read commentary adds to the poetic 
quality of this production, bringing out 
the mystery of life in wood, pond and 
field, as it would appear to children. It 


Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 
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is evocative of childhood itself when 
every incident is a “great adventure.” The 
musical score by Lars Eril Larrson sup- 
plements the symphony of natural 
sounds, disturbed only by the swift pas- 
sage of jet planes, a man-made intrusion 
of jarring noise. The last impression of 
a flight of birds against an evening sky 


is as delicate as the first sight of trem- 
bling dew on the silver filament of 
arachne, a symbol of the waning dream 
of anyone’s childhood world, but still 
ever to be cherished, ever remembered. 

This film can be wholeheartedly rec- 
ommended for family groups and church 
auditnces. FOR: Family. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Here are transcribed answers to questions submitted by telephone or 

mail to a radio panel of ministers. The questions discussed by the 

members are recorded and amended or rewritten as participants desire 

before being printed. Giving answers here are: James E. Bear, Union 

Seminary (Va.) faculty; Walter P. Baldwin, missionary to Japan; and 

Marshall C. Dendy, executive secretary of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Christian Education. 


WAS JUDAS FORGIVEN? 
Was Judas forgiven for the betrayal 
of Christ ? 

Bear: I don’t believe there is any 
Biblical evidence that he was. If you 
will read the record you will find that 
after he had betrayed Christ he came and 
tried to undo his evil by returning the 
money and when the chief priests would 
not receive it he went out and committed 
suicide. There is no hint in any of the 
words of the apostles that they consid- 
ered him to be a forgiven man as Peter, 
for example, was forgiven for his be- 
trayal. 


JESUS AND DRINKING 
If Jesus turned water into wine, why 
is it considered wrong to drink wine 
today? 


Denpy: That question ought to be 
separated. It is not a logical conclusion 
to say that because Jesus turned water 
into wine we can drink today. The pur- 
pose of the miracle was stated very clearly 
in the words written by John when he 
said, “Thus Jesus manifested his glory 
and his disciples believed on him.” Jesus 
did turn water into wine. He performed 
a wonderful miracle. It was his first 
miracle. The purpose of the miracle was 
to disclose his glory, the creative power 
of God. Jesus identified himself with 
the God of creation and nature. He iden- 


tified himself also with the God of love. 
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Before him was a person who was about 
to be greatly embarrassed in the midst of 
a situation that was marked by joy and 
happiness. Later in his ministry, Jesus 
taught that the relationship he sustained 
to the church was like that of the bride- 
groom and his bride. It is an interesting 
fact, therefore, that it was at a wedding 
that Jesus performed his first miracle. 
As to what this miracle has to do with 
the attitudes we take toward drinking, 
we would no doubt have different opin- 
ions. I do not find that the Bible teaches 
total abstinence as a principle of conduct 
within itself. There are instances in the 
Bible where wine was used by some of the 
best people of the day. The decision we 
make as to whether or not we drink 
would be based upon such facts as the 
effect drinking has upon life, the effect 
it has upon others, and the effect it has 
upon civilization. Paul reminds us that 


a Christian must consider the influence 
his acts have upon others, and that we 
ought not to do anything that would cause 
our brothers to stumble. Because Jesus 
turned water into wine, therefore, does 
not establish any logical basis for the 
conclusion that drinking itself is proper. 


BORN MORE THAN ONCE? 


Can a man be born again and again 
—that is, more than once or twice? 


BALDWIN: The Bible speaks of two 
kinds of life, both of which are wrought 
by the inbreathing of God's spirit, but 
which are radically different. The dif- 
ference is portrayed through the meta- 
phors of birth and rebirth. As we are 
born only once in the physical realm, so 
we are born only once into the realm of 
the spirit or the Kingdom of God. The 
life which we receive through faith is the 
life of Christ in our own life. The life 
of God is essentially a new order in the 
life of man so that when the Christian 
possesses true faith and is filled with the 
Holv Spirit he is said by Paul to be a 
new creature. Jesus told Nicodemus that 
no man can enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven except through rebirth in the 
Spirit. The Bible teaches that it is not 
possible to be born again and again. It 
is possible to be born only once physically 
and then to be reborn once into the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


LOST: 3,000 Churches 


Correction: Last week’s page 5 (col. 
3) reference dropped too many Presby- 
terian Churches from the total. There 
are 3,805. The “3” was dropped. 


Schweitzer: Man of Talent 


In French Equatorial Africa there lives 
one of the most amazing men ever to 
walk this earth. Albert Schweitzer is a 
genius of first rank who is devoting his 
remarkable talents to a service of com- 
passion among primitive peoples in the 
primeval forest. 

At the age of thirty he decided to 
study medicine. He had already achieved 
renown as musician, philosopher, teacher 
and preacher. He had comfort, privilege 
and creative opportunity. <A brilliant 
future seemed assured. Deliberately he 
turned his back on all this. A keen 
sensitiveness to pain and a strong sense 
of duty impelled him to prepare himself 
for the work of a medical missionary in 
\fricea. He felt cbliged to express his 
Christian convictions, in a ministry of 
mercy. 

At the end of seven years he completed 
his medical preparation. He had earned 
the degrees of Doctor of Medicine, Doc- 


Living with Peace of Mind. 


tor of Music, Doctor of Philosophy, Doc- 
tor of Theology. When he and his wife 
first landed on the banks of the River 
Ogowe in 1913, no hospital building was 
awaiting him. For months his operating 
room was a windowless broken-roofed 
chicken-house. He had to carry respon- 
sibility as physician, surgeon, carpenter, 
architect, administrator, arbitrator, 
preacher, teacher. And the climate is 
that of the equator at a low altitude! 

The doctor’s reward is revealed in this 
experience. The operation is finished and 
the patient’s pain is gone. 

“His hand feels for mine and will not 
let it go. Then I begin to tell him and the 
others who are in the room that it is the 
Lord Jesus who has told the doctor and 
his wife to come to the Ogowe. The Afri- 
can sun is shining through the coffee 
bushes into the dark shed, but we, black 
and white, sit side by side and feel that 
we know by experience the meaning of 
the words: ‘And all ye are brethren.’ ” 


. by Kirby Page 
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New Respect for God’s Law 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for September 25, 1955 
Background Nehemiah 8,9,10:28-39; Ezek. 20:19-20 
Print Ezek. 20:19-20; Neh. 9:1-3, 10:32,35,37,39 


The history of the Old Testament 
closes with the return of the Jews from 
captivity. The first return was led by 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua fifty years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem; the second 
was led by Ezra, eighty years later; the 
third by Nehemiah, thirteen years later 
still (many scholars hold that the chrono- 
logy of Ezra-Nehemiah is confused and 
that actually Ezra returned after Nehe- 
miah). 

Nehemiah, an important government 
official, asked and received permission 
to return to Jerusalem because he was 
distressed by the situation there. The 
walls of the city had been broken and 
the gates burned. The city was defence- 
less and surrounded by hostile neighbors. 
The people had grown disheartened and 
were turning away from God. Ezra, who 
had set his heart to seek the law of Je- 
hovah, to do it and to teach it (Ezra 
7:10) was out of favor with the dominant 
faction in the city (this is a conjecture) 
and without influence in the affairs of the 
city. 

It was not long until Nehemiah, one 
of the most energetic and masterful char- 
acters in the Old Testament, had com- 
pletely altered this situation. He in- 
spired the people with such enthusiasm 
that in spite of obstacles of every sort 
they completed the city walls in 52 days. 
But the building of the walls was only 
the first step in Nehemiah’s program. He 
set himself in the second place to renew 
the people’s allegiance to God. To carry 
out this part of his program Nehemiah 
was glad to avail himself of the help of 
Ezra who, with the success of Nehemiah’s 
building project, had come again into 
popular favor. The program developed 
in three steps: 


I. Instruction in the Bible, 

Neh. 8:1-18 

We say the Bible, yet we know that 
it was not our Bible. The N.T. was not 
written until centuries later, and the Old 
Testament writings, such as they were, 
had not yet been collected into a sacred 
canon. What Ezra read was “the book 
of the Law of Moses,” probably the 
Book of Deuteronomy, or a portion there- 
of. 

This law had been in existence a long 
time. But it was the property of the 
priests. It was not known by the people 
(books were rare and very expensive). 
The people as a whole had followed the 
direction of their priests and the exhor- 
tations of the prophets, more often the 
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false prophets who spoke the words that 
they wanted to hear than the true prophets 
who spoke the words that God had put 
in their hearts. Ezra’s purpcse was to 
give the Law to the people. His ulti- 
mate purpose was to transform the Jew- 
ish people into a religious community, 
whose total life should be regulated by 
the written word of God. 

When the day came Ezra and thirteen 
other prominent religicus leaders took 
their seats on the platform. The High 
Priest was conspicuous by his absence. 
We do not know the reason for this, but it 
may be that he did not approve of Ezra’s 
intention, thinking that the law should 
be kept as the private property of the 
priests. 

When Ezra opened the book, the people 
stood, and there was a brief prayer of 
thanksgiving. Ezra then proceeded to 
read, and we are told that he read early 
morning until midday. But he was too 
wise a man to do no more. We are told 
that the Levites helped the people to 
understand the law, and again that they 
read the book clearly (or, as the Rsv 
margin renders it, “‘with interpretation’) , 
and they gave the sense so that the people 
understood the reading. 

On the morrow the people gathered 
themselves together again that the reading 
might be continued. As they listened 
they learned that according to the Law 
the Feast of Tabernacles was to be cele- 
brated from the 15th to the 22nd day of 
the month. Evidently a whole genera- 
tion had grown up, not realizing that 
there was such a feast. When they dis- 
covered that the time was so near and 
that elaborate preparations had to be 
made the assembly adjourned, properly 
to prepare themselves. 

As provided in the Law the people 
dwelt in booths during the whole week 
and offered the appropriate sacrifices, 
and each day Ezra continued the reading 
and exposition of the law—a precursor of 
our modern Bible conferences. But Ezra 
realized that the whole process would 
have been incomplete if it stopped merely 
with the reading and exposition of the 
Bible. So the Bible reading was followed 
by : 


Il. The Renewal of the Covenant, 
9:1—10:31 
It took place on the 24th day of the 
month. The Feast of Tabernacles lasted 
through the 22nd. The 23rd was a day 
of solemn Assembly, a day of rest and 
worship. The next day was observed as 


a day of fasting, and when they as- 
sembled they were dressed in sackcloth 
and had earth upon them. Sackcloth was 
a coarse cloth of a dark color usually 
made of goat’s hair. It probably re- 
sembled a sack, with openings made for 
the neck and arms, and slit down the 
front. It was worn by mourners as a 
symbol of their sorrow and penitence, 
and by captives. Earth or dust upon the 
head was another common sign of mourn- 
ing. The Jews then separated themselves 
from the foreigners in their midst, i.e., 
non-Jews—for this was a strictly na- 
tionalistic movement and proceeded 
with the ceremonies of the day. 

The first part of the program was the 
reading of the Law. It continued for 
three hours. 

The second part was one of humilia- 
tion and confession. It continued for 
another three hours. Eight different 
Levites had the service in charge and led 
the prayers which are summarized for 
us in the rest of chapter 9. The prayer 
is largely a historical one and needs no 
special comment. But it exhibits the 
wealth of the Bible in the language of 
devotion, and he who knows the Book 
of Common Prayer will discover here 
how much the Bible has contributed to 
its rich and beautiful store of words af 
supplication. 

The climax of the program was the 
sealing of the Covenant. The prayer had 
closed with these words: “Because of 
all this we make a firm covenant and 
write it, and our princes, our Levites, and 
our priests set their seal to it” (9:38). 
The names of those who sealed are given 
us in 10:1-27. They are the heads of 
the various important families in Jeru- 
salem: first, Nehemiah, the governor; 
then Zedekiah, representing the royal 
line; then Seraiah, representing the 
priestly line, etc. Ezra’s name is not 
included because he belonged to the 
priestly house represented by Seraiah. By 
this act we are probably to understand 
that the princes signed their names to the 
document which was then sealed and 
put away in a jar or other receptacle for 
safe-keeping. 

The rest of the people then ratified 
the action of their representatives and 
swore that they would keep the terms of 
the covenant, invoking a terrible curse 
upon themselves if they failed. 

But what was the Covenant? It was 
a solemn agreement, as described in 
10:29, that they and their sons and their 
daughters would walk in God’s Law, 
which was given by Moses, the servant 
of God; and that they would observe 
and do all the commandments of the 
Lord, their God, and his ordinances and 
statutes. In other words, they agreed— 
and this was not a reform imposed from 
above, as in the days of Josiah, but one 
accepted by the people of their own 
accord—that the Law of Moses was to 
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be the constitution of their nation, and 
that their whole national life was to be 
based on its precepts. 

As Foakes-Jackson has pointed out: 

“The promulgation of the Law is a fit- 
ting conclusion of the story of the Old 
Testament, as a new period of religious 
history commences. Ezra’s quiet work by 
which the Levites had been prepared to 
become expounders of the Law marks the 
beginning of a new era. From henceforth 
the Law of God, instead of being the prop- 
erty of a priestly caste, became accessible 
to all who desired to know it. The Book 
of the Law became the final source of 
every rule and custom, the deepest student 
of the Law the judge of all actions. (As 
a result) slowly but surely the sacrificing 
priest made way for the man of learning, 
the rabbi, the theologian. Judaism left 
little room for priestcraft; it became 
above all other things the religion of a 
book.” 
Ill. The Maintenance of the 


“Church,” 10:32-39 

But Ezra and Nehemiah realized that 
it was not enough for the people to sign 
a covenant even with the best intentions 
of the world. If the solemn pledge was 
to be kept by them, and above all by 
their children and their children’s chil- 
dren provision must be made for the 
maintenance of the institutions of reli- 
gion. This had been realized of course 
by the religious leaders cf the past. So 
Ezekiel, the great prophet of the exile, 
writing before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, reminded the exiles that God had 
said to the second generation after the 
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deliverance from Egypt: ‘Do not walk 
in the statutes of your fathers (who by 
their disobedience had failed to enter the 
Promised Land), nor observe their or- 
dinances, nor defile yourselves with their 
idols. I the Lord am your God: walk 
in my statutes and be careful to observe 
my ordinances, and hallow my _ sab- 
baths... .”’ (Ezek. 20:18-20). 

Ezra and Nehemiah sought to insure 
the maintenance of the Covenant by three 
important steps: (1) prohibiting all 
alien marriages, 10:30; (2) requiring the 
observance of the weekly sabbath and the 
Sabbatical year, 10:31; and (3) provid- 
ing for the proper maintenance of the 
Temple and its ministers, 10:32-39. 

The first provision touched the home, 
the family, in which the child receives 
his initial and most important religious 
training. Mixed marriages had been 
banned in the early Hebrew legeslation 
(Exodus 34:16; Dt. 7:3), and that ban 
was now reintroduced. Note particularly 
that this ban on mixed marriages was not 
due to national or racial prejudice. Mar- 
riage with a Moabite or an Edomite who 
became a Jew was quite acceptable. It 
was an attempt to insure proper religious 
training in the home, realizing that only 
on this basis could the Covenant be main- 
tained. 

The second provision was for the strict 
observance of the Sabbath—one of the 
Ten Commandments, which Ezekiel also 
had emphasized. Realizing that com- 
mercialism unchecked would destroy the 
spiritual values of the day and that reg- 
ular observance of stated days of worship, 
which is of fundamental importance in 
the maintenance of the religious life, the 
people agreed to refrain from all trade 
on the Sabbath. Provision was also made 
for observance of the Sabbatical year 
(cf. Exodus 23:10), the seventh year in 
which the land was left untilled. That 
this might not work undue hardship on 
a debtor it was agreed that all debts 
should be held in abeyance until the 
Sabbatical year was ended. 

The final provision was for the proper 
maintenance of the temple and its min- 
isters. The home, the sabbath, and the 
church—these were the institutions on 
which Ezra and Nehemiah felt they must 
rely and which must be strengthened if 
religion was to be preserved in the hearts 
of the people. But if the church—here 
the temple—was to function efficiently it 
must have adequate support. In earlier 
days the State—i.e., the throne—had 
assumed the support of the Temple. Later 
kings, as we have seen, resorted to 
special drives when repairs were needed. 
But Ezra and Nehemiah were making 
provision for its voluntary support 
through the regular and stated gifts of 
the people—through what we now call 
systematic beneficence. The fact that 
our American churches have long been 
supported in this fashion helps to ex- 








plain why they are so much stronger 
than in those lands which still rely on 
state support. In Ezra’s day the speci- 
fic arrangement was (1) that everyone 
would pay annually the third part of a 
shekel (in Jesus’ day it had become a 
half-shekel, cf. Mt. 17.24)—equivalent 
roughly to our quarter, though worth a 
great deal more, no doubt, in purchasing 
value—vs. 32; (2) that specific families 
would be responsible for seeing that there 
was always sufficient wocd on hand for 
the various sacrifices. As Professor 
Rogers points out: “The quantity nec- 
essary for the multitudinous sacrifices 
must have been great, and the main- 
tenance of the supply very difficult, for 
the country was small, the soil poor and 
lacking in depth for tree growth” (Vs. 
34). (3) The third provision was for 
the offering of the first products of the 
soil, including both fruits and vegetables, 
to the temple. According to the ancient 
custom, the first-born son was also owed 
to the Lord, but could be redeemed by a 
money payment vss. 35-37. Cf. Exodus 
13:13; 34:20. (4) Finally there was the 
tithe of the produce, to be gathered by 
the Levites vss. 37 and 39. By such 
measures was the operation of the Tem- 
ple put on a sound financial basis. It 
was apparently a sound system for that 
particular day. 


In Our Day 

1. The Need. In Nehemiah’s time the 
people needed Bible instruction. The 
Bible, we might say, was then an un- 
known book. Is it so today? Every test 
that has been applied indicates that it is. 
Why is this the case? In Nehemiah’s 
day there was need for a renewal of the 
people’s allegiance to God. What about 
today? In Nehemiah’s day something 
needed to be done to save the family, the 
Sabbath, the church—or at least to make 
them function more effectively as God 
intended them to function. Is there a 
comparable need in our present time? 

2. The Remedy. Ezra’s scheme of re- 
ligious education was sufficient for his 
day and time, but something more is 
needed in our present day. What are the 
points on which your church or com- 
munity should concentrate? Billy Gra- 
ham is leading great numbers of people 
in Europe and America to reconsecrate 
their lives to God. Is this what Ezra 
would favor if he were alive today? 
Would he think that it was sufficient? 
Is it important that our sons and daugh- 
ters should marry in the Lord? What 
can we do to guide them in their choice? 
What are the chief dangers to the Sab- 
bath today, and what can we do about 
them? How can the support of our 
churches be put on a sounder financial 
basis? What is our own personal obli- 
gation ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Club Selections 


Among the book club selections an- 
nounced are the following: 

Book Find: September — Hiroshima 
Diary, Michihiko Hachiya, University of 
N. C. Press; October—Science, Religion 
and Reality, Jos. Needham, Geo. Braxil- 
ler. 

Book-of-the-Month: October—Inside 
Africa, John Gunther, Harper; Novem- 
ber—Andersonville, MacKinlay Kantor, 
World; December—(1) We Die Alone, 
David Howarth, Macmillan; (2) An 
Episode of Sparrows, Rumer Godden, 
Viking. 

History: September—American Epoch, 
Arthur S. Link, Knopf; October—De- 
cline of American Liberalism, Arthur A. 
Ekirch, Jr., Longmans. 

Pastoral Psychology: October—Reli- 
gion in Crisis and Custom, Anton T. 
Boisen, Harper; Dividend, Consultation 
Clinic, Simon Doniger, Channel Press. 

Pulpit: October—What Is Vital in Re- 
ligion? Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harper; 
Dividend, same as Pastoral Psychology. 

Religious: October—New Techniques 
for Church Fund Raising, O. A. Pendle- 
ton, Jr., McGraw-Hill. 





* *« * 


Scheduled publications of the Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, in- 
clude: 

New Testament Theology, Ethelbert 
Stauffer, 25s. 

The Cross of the Old Testament, H. 
Wheeler Robinscn, 10s 6d. 

Discovering Buried Worlds, André Par- 
rot, 7s 6d. 

Green and Pleasant Land, John Law- 
son, 7s 6d. 

Selections from the Journal of John 
Wesley, Hugh Martin, ed. 8s 6d. 

Ethics, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 21s. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











ORGAN TECHNICIAN 7 





ORGAN rebuilding and restoration; addi- 

tions; tuning and maintenance (tuning 
by visual electronic methods—accuracy 
guaranteed); electric blowers, generators 
and rectifiers; reed organs overhauled, 
tuned and fitted with suction units; chimes 
—any make supplied and installed (elec- 
tronic and tubular); tower amplifiers and 
recording equipment. Twenty-two years 
in the organ industry. Lawrence Walker, 
1834 Monument Ave., Telephone 5-8792, 
Richmond, Va. 


HELP WANTED 





D. R. E. needed for home mission field in 

Kentucky mountains. Main qualifica- 
tions: not training or age or experience, 
but vision to see a great need, and a will- 
ing heart to meet it. Write Box H-5, c/o 
Presbyterian Outlook. 
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An Existentialist Theology, John Mac- 
quarrie, 18s. 
The Christian Imperative, Max War- 
ren, 8s 6d. 
Bible Study Exercise, Clifford M. 
Jones, 4s. 
God Comes Four Times, Advent Ad- 
dresses, A. C. Craig, 3s. 
* * x 
DOUBLEDAY will publish a new Billy 
Graham book in November: The Secret 
of Happiness, described as interpreting 
“what the New Testament has to say 
about happiness.” 
* * 


RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS. By George 
Hedley. The Macmillan Co., New York. 194 
pp., $2.75. 

The chaplain and professor of econ- 
omics and sociology (one man) at Mills 
College has collected 22 sermons preached 
to students and faculty, showing how he 
attempts to grapple with some of the 
problems faced on a typical (or Mills 
would say, extraordinary) campus. 

He takes up, in turn, the relation of 
religion to the four major schools in the 
college: the Fine Arts, the Natural 
Sciences, Community Service and the 
Humanities and he makes his bid for 
religion that is integral to all and to 
the whole week. He deals with some 
crucial questions students have put to 
him—about prayer, the devil, arguing 


with an atheist, lazy liberals and so on. 
He concludes with a message to grad- 
uates. 

There are many stimulating, thought- 
provoking ideas in this volume, though 
you may wonder if students may not 
sometimes tire of what seems occasionally 
like an over-extended effort to be one of 
them in speech or expression. However 
it is all on a very friendly, personal basis, 
right in the family and you get the im- 
pression that this man has a place close 
to the heart of these students. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Virginia Methodism. 








William Warren 


Sweet. Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond. 
$4. 

The Tower in the Sky. Joy DeWeese 
Wehen. E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine, N. Y. 
$2.75. 


The Story of Young Edwin Booth. Alma 
Powers-Waters. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
N. Y. $2.75. 

The NAACP versus Negro Revolution- 
ary Protest. Daniel Webster Wynn. Ex- 
position Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Story of the Church. 
sell Bowie. 
$2.95. 

The Empty Room. Vincent A. McCros- 
sen, Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

Horses. A Trumpet Book. Helen Jill 
Fletcher. Sam’l Gabriel Sons & Co., N. Y. 
25 cents, paper. 

The Trumpet Book of Laughs. Compiled 
by Helen Jill Fletcher. Sam’l Gabriel Sons 
& Co., N. Y. 25 cents, paper. 


Walter Rus- 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
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YOU CAN WITNESS 
By William H. McCorkle, Secretary, Division of Evangelism 
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CHANUES 

Willtam L. Claghorn from Carrollton, 
Ohio, to 510 Indiana Ave., Chester, W. 
Va. 

James R. Phipps from Salisbury, N. C., 
to the Chinquapin, N. C., church. 

Geo. Wallace Doherty from Granville, 
N. Y., to 4 Linden Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

J. Atlan Guthrie from San Angelo, 
Texas, to 415 Marshall, Gladewater, 
Texas. 

Ronald C. Smith from San Francisco, 
Calif., to Box 247, McCloud, Calif. 

Charles E. Kircher from Jasper, 
to Lake Placid, Fla. 

Henry W. Quinius from San Antonio, 
Texas, to 104 E. 27th St., Austin, Texas. 

Joseph O. Rand, Jr., from Houston, 
Texas, to 3033 Primrose, Dallas 34, Texas. 

Floyd A. Duncan from Oak Ridge, N. C., 
to E-16 Oleander Court Apts., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

C. W. Bridges, Jr., from Seaview, Va., 
to the Moorefield, W. Va., church. 

J. Cecil Lawrence, associate at Myers 
Park church, Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
signed effective Oct. 15. He has not yet 
accepted a call. 

Philip A. Roberts from Fredericksburg, 
Va., to 701 McCormick Blvd., Clifton 
Forge, Va. 

James W. McGinnis, associate at First 
church, Raleigh, N. C., will become pastor 
of Trinity church, Havelock, N. C., Oct. 
1. Address: 235 Kenneth Blvd. 


DEATH 

Allen Crawford, son of the Vernon A. 
Crawfords, Milledgeville, Ga., was killed 
Aug. 19 while climbing the 13,500-foot 
Matterhorn peak in the Swiss Alps. He 
and his wife were on a three-months 
tour. Also killed in the fall was his 
nineteen-year-old companion, Roderick 
Phillips, an Englishman, who was roped 
with him. (PN) 
HILL CELEBRATION 

P. B. Hill, pastor emeritus of the First 
church, San Antonio, Texas, now of 
Hunt, Texas, and Mrs. Hill were recently 
honored at their Golden Wedding an- 
niversary at the Gunter Hotel in San 
Antonio. It was also the 50th anniver- 
sary of Dr. Hill’s entrance into the 
ministry. At its closing session, the 
Texas Legislature named Dr. Hill poet 
laureate of Texas. 
GUIDANCE CENTER 

Lillian Pennell, director of the guidance 
center formerly at Fishersville, Va., is 
now at Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va., where the re-located center will 
serve the Presbyteries of Lexington, 
Montgomery, Potomac, Winchester and 
the M-B student body. 
WRITERS 

The newly published volume of the 
Interpreters’ Bible (XI) is heavily loaded 
with Presbyterian writers: Geo. A. Butt- 
rick, Harvard, editor and exposition of 
Philemon; James W. Clarke, Princeton 
Seminary, I & II Thess.; J. Harry Cotton, 
Wabash College, Hebrews; Morgan P. 
Noyes, Montclair, N. J., I & Il Tem.; 
Ernest F. Scott, late of Union Seminary, 
N. Y., Philippians; G. Preston MacLeod, 
United Church of Canada, Calgary, Co- 
lossians. 
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BAR ASSOCIATION 

Recently when the American Bar As- 
sociation met in Philadelphia three “of- 
ficial” services were held simultaneously 
in churches. At the First Presbyterian, 
Edwin H. Rian, president of Jamestown, 
S. C., College, was the preacher. 


STATE FAIRS 

Louis H. Evans, Presbyterian, USA, 
minister-at-large, recently opened the 
Michigan State Fair in Detroit, preach- 
ing at a sunrise service. He has been 
invited to open the fairs of seven states 
with worship. 





Wilbur La Roe Says: 


The Army to the Rescue. Christian 
people are entitled to a real thrill over 
the use of the Army to aid the people and 
the regions hurt by the recent floods. 
Conditions in the world do not permit 
us to change all our weapons into plow- 
shares, but we are a Christian nation 
and we can rejoice when we see a great 
military organization devoting its skill 
and its machinery to the relief of human 
need. Our prayers will be with the Army 
and with the people of the stricken areas 
as our military men take up this thrilling 
peacetime work. 





The Floods. Nothing equals tragedy 
in bringing out America’s noblest quali- 
ties. Lincoln said: ‘Wisdom is minted 
from mortal wounds.” Thornton Wilder 
asked: “But for thy pain, where would 
thy power be?” The Red Cross is being 
deluged with money for the flood suf- 
ferers. Acts of heroism in the flooded 
areas are numerous. The heart of Amer- 
ica is touched. New England will rise 
bravely from this disaster. There is some- 
thing about suffering that brings out the 
best in men and nations. 


Regimentation. It is reported that 
Chinese farmers threatened with starva- 
tion are flocking to state stores in an at- 
tempt to buy back the grain which they 
were required to sell to the state. Mean- 
while America has more grain than it 
knows how to dispose of. All of which 
adds to a growing mass of evidence that 


dictatorship is 
people’s welfare. 


Best Seller. The quality of the liter- 
ary appetite of the American reading 
public is indicated by the extreme pop- 
ularity of Bonjour Tristesse, No. 1 
best seller—a sensuous and vulgar novel 
in which the leading parts are taken by 
a pleasure-loving, woman-chasing father 
and a sensuous, whiskey-drinking and 
sexually crazy daughter with no aim in 
life but to “suck a sudden sweetness” and 
enjoy it. This gets our most popular 
fiction periously close to the gutter. 


no guarantor of the 


Eagles Mere. Those Presbyterians 
who have not had a taste of Eagles Mere, 
Pa., for a summer holiday have missed 
a great treat. Picture a beautiful little 
lake in the top of a mountain and a small 
community with a Quaker background, 
plus a splendid little Presbyterian Church 
which each summer attracts such distin- 
guished preachers as Lindquist, Lacy and 
Warren. Also, good hotels, swimming, 
boating, golf, tennis, etc. The surround- 
ing woods contain many deer which one 
frequently sees on evening drives on beau- 
tiful roads. As a Yankee, I should like 
to match Eagles Mere against Montreat. 


Minot C. Morgan. The tragic death 
of Minot C. Morgan by drowning on his 
way to church, removes from Presbyte- 
rianism one of its truly great ministers, a 
kindly, gracious and cultured soul who 
was loved by all who knew him. Dr. 
Morgan was retired and residing in 
Princeton, N. J. at the time of his death. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A, and A.S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students, Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with 11th, and 
12th grades. Veterans. Moderate 
charges. Scholarships. Self-help. 
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Box 38-R Maxton, North Carolina 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


WHERE A GOOD PAST 
PREDICTS A BETTER FUTURE 


John R. Cunningham, President 


Davidson, N. C. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Separate Campuses .... . 


for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. 
Famous for distinguished alumni. 


Walter A. Groves, Ph. D., President 


Presby- 
Fine facilities. 


Send for illustrated booklet 
Danville, Ky. 
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